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to push a button. We get into wars when ... you 
find yourself inadvertently in a position where 
the unwanted war could possibly come. ” 
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Felisidade Rego plays the Medium 

Rashomon at Phoenix 


Rashomon , a drama set in Eighth Century 
Japan, is the major fall production of the 
UVic Phoenix Theatre on campus. 

Although scheduled before the popular 
mini-series Shogun was aired, Rashomon 
contains much of the atmosphere of 
Shogun and its cast were required to watch 
the mini-series as part of the preparation 
for the production. 

Rashomon is adapted by Fay and 
Michael Kanin and based on the novel In 
the Forest, by Akatagawa. The play was 
filmed in 1950 and became the first Japa¬ 
nese film to have wide western appeal. It 
was selected as the Japanese entry for the 
Venice Festival where it won the Goldon 
Lion award. 

The play relates five different interpre¬ 
tations of the same criminal act. The inter¬ 
pretation that truth is relative leads to the 
interpretation that Rashomon is a puzzle 
. not to be solved. 

Kaz Piesowocki (Theatre) directs a cast 
of nine in the Phoenix production. Pieso¬ 
wocki has a background with the Tomas- 
zewski Company, the internationally 
famous Polish mime troupe. Rashomon is 
being produced by special arrangement 
with Samuel French Inc. 

The three leading roles are those of a 


bandit, played by Jim Leard, a theatre 
department staff member; a husband, 
played by John Shafer, a second-year act¬ 
ing student at Camosun College; and a 
wife, played by Marlene Clarke (FA-3) from 
the acting specialization program in the 
Theatre Department. 

Rashomon runs from Thursday, Nov. 
13, to Saturday, Nov. 29, excluding Sun¬ 
days, beginning at 8 p.m. in the Phoenix 
Theatre. Tickets go on sale beginning Mon¬ 
day Nov. 10 at the Phoenix Theatre Box 
Office and are $3 for students and senior 
citizens and $4 for everyone else Monday 
through Thursday. 

The second Phoenix production of the 
season, to be performed in March, is June 
Havoc’s Marathon ’33, a play about the 
marathon dance craze of the Thirties. 

Marathon ’33 will be directed by UVic’s 
John Krich (Theatre), who was personally 
acquainted with the playwright June 
Havoc. Havoc’s recounting of a dance 
marathon in 1933 springs from her own 
personal and harrowing experiences, and 
becomes a compelling human document, 
sometimes humorous and sometimes a sca¬ 
thing comment on a unique period in 
history. 


The Look of Music 


The largest exhibition of rare old musical 
instruments ever mounted opened Nov. 2 at 
Vancouver’s Centennial Museum, thanks 
in large part to Prof. Phillip Young of 
UVic’s School of Music. 

The exhibition, The Look of Music, is 
expected to draw more than 50,000 visitors 
before it closes April 5, 1981. 

They will come to view such items as the 
ebony flute of Frederick the Great, four sax¬ 
ophones made by the instrument’s inven¬ 
tor, Adolphe Sax, the last violin crafted by 
Antonio Stradivari, and one of the earliest 
flutes in existence. 

They will see the sole surviving original 
clarinet and 10 other instruments made by 
the inventor of the clarinet, J.C. Denner in 
the l?th Century, piano-actions made by 
Christofori, inventor of the piano in 1709, 
and one of the earliest bass trombones in 
existence, made by Isaac Ehe of the famous 
family of brass instrument makers in 
Nuernberg. 

There are 312 priceless pre-20th Century 
instruments in all, many of them in North 
America for the first time. The man behind 
the collecting of these instruments for 
exhibit in Vancouver is Young. 

“Without his vast knowledge and per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with most European 
museum curators, this exhibit would not 
have been possible on such a grand scale,” 
says Carol Mayer, curator at the museum 
and coordinator of all aspects of the 


exhibit. 

Centennial Museum chief curator 
Robert Watt calls Young “one of the reign¬ 
ing scholars in the field of early music in 
the English-speaking world.” 

Four years ago Young was asked by 
museum officials about the possibility of 
putting on a very large and important 
world-class exhibition of old musical 
instruments. 

“I was to be responsible for selecting 
which museums would be asked to loan to 
us and then which instruments from them 
we would ask to have. Once I had per¬ 
suaded museums to loan to us, my job was 
largely done, except for writing the 
catalogue.” 

The catalogue which sells for $16, is 
filled with color photos and descriptions of 
all instruments on display. 

“There has never been an exhibition of 
nearly this magnitude or this importance 
held anywhere in the world before, and I 
mean Vienna, or London, or Paris, or Ber¬ 
lin, or New York,” says Young. 

Young is particularly proud of the collec¬ 
tion of very rare instruments from muse¬ 
ums in East Germany and Russia. 

In lining up instruments for the exhibi¬ 
tion, Young visited 35 to 40 of the world’s 
leading instrument collectors to select 
instruments and to convince museum cura¬ 
tors to allow the irreplaceable instruments 
to be flown to Vancouver. 



Dean of Law Lyman Robinson stands beside statue of Matthew Baillie Begbie, B.C. s first 
Chief Justice. Statue was presented to Law by the Victoria Bar Association to mark the 
official opening of the new Begbie Building. A special Convocation, Nov. 15, will also mark 
the occasion. Receiving honorary degrees at the Convocation, which begins at 9:30 a.m., 
are three internationally distinguished law professors, Francis Allen of the University of 
Michigan, William Twining of the University of Warwick and Paul C. Waiter of Harvard 
University, former chairman of the Labour Relations Board of B.C. Federal Minister of 
Justice Jean Chretien will also attend the Convocation where he will present an official coat 
of arms to the Faculty of Law. Other dignitaries attending the ceremony include Lieutenant- 
Governor Henry P. Bell-lrving and Nathan Nemetz, Chief Justice of B.C. 
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Energy crisis a *blessing 9 '■? 



Foster, at extreme right, listens to presentation at urban conference 


Foster drew laughter from the audience 
when he stated “I am in favor of the energy 
crisis!”, explaining that “my own opinion 
is that future historians will view the cur¬ 
rent world energy crisis as one of the most 
positive occurrences of the 20th Century. It 
is a turning point in our history, one at 
which we have the opportunity to reassess 
our dependence on fossil fuels. Such a step 
may lead to the mitigation of the acid rain 
problem, in a reduction of the carbon diox¬ 
ide induced ‘greenhouse effect* and asso¬ 
ciated climatic change, and in a lessening 
of pollution induced diseases such as 
cancer and emphysema.” 

To accomplish these goals, the UVic 
geographer indicated that a change in the 
traditional conservatism of Canadian 
investors is required. 

“Innovation requires risk. Canadians, 
however, have a consistent tendency to 
avoid encouraging the inventor of a new 
technology-based product.** 

Instead of investing money in innova¬ 
tions Canadians have tended to accumu¬ 
late it in bank deposits, pensions and life 
insurance and have had amongst the high¬ 
est rates of savings of any country in the 
world, he pointed out. 

As well as recommending ways to 
encourage innovations and light, clean 
industry in this area, Foster outlined some 
urban planning measures being under¬ 
taken in American cities to achieve greater 
energy efficiency, and presented five 
“essential steps’* for Victoria. 

These include: adjustment of zoning reg¬ 
ulations to allow increases in density along 
transit routes, near transit stations and the 
downtown core; review of stringent lot res¬ 
trictions to permit infilling; mixed use zon¬ 
ing and multiple use of large structures to 
reduce travel energy demands; preparation 


of energy impact statements before any 
new roads, sewer lines or hospitals and 
other growth promoting facilities are built; 
and good site design and the correct place¬ 
ment and orientation of buildings. 

What is also needed in Victoria is a 
region-wide drive to install energy efficient 
inventions and improvements, said Foster. 

“If the federal government can reduce 
energy consumption by 40 per cent in its 
Vancouver buildings, so can the private 
sector; indeed 60 per cent is not an unrealis¬ 
tic figure.” 

The state of Vermont in the United 
States requires all major developers to con¬ 
sider 27 aspects of the physical environ¬ 
ment in planning new projects, and 
permission to go ahead is refused if the 
energy conserving potential of the environ¬ 
ment is ignored, he said. 

“For example, the internal temperature 
of a building can be increased or reduced by 
as much as 10 degrees Centigrade just by 
altering its orientation with respect to the 
sun. There is no reason why developers in 
British Columbia should not be encour¬ 
aged to pay similar attention to the energy 
significance of the physical environment. 

Planners in the city of Portland, Oregon 
anticipate spending at least $300 million to 
become more efficient. By the year 2000 
this will result in that city’s economy 
retaining over $1 billion annually th&t oth¬ 
erwise would be spent to import energy, 
Foster added. 

He concluded by advising that Victoria 
needs a comprehensive plan to examine 
alternative futures and to set out a 
“detailed step by step approach” to achieve 
a future that would both preserve its herit¬ 
age and improve the city’s standard of liv¬ 
ing through the attraction of light 
industry. ' 


Two profs with ‘Ideas’ 


A challenge to Victorians to take an innov¬ 
ative approach to the energy crisis was 
hurled by UVic’s Dr. Harold Foster (Geo¬ 
graphy) Oct. 29, speaking to an audience of 
about 350 at Victoria’s first Urban 
Conference. 

Foster took an optimistic approach to 
this city’s future, outlining several 
methods by which Victoria could increase 
its energy independence and improve its 
economy. 

He called the current energy crisis an 
“opportunity” which could lead to develop¬ 
ment of new energy sources and myriads of 
conservation devices, many of which will 
give rise to new industries-that are labor 
intensive, clean, and have low transporta¬ 
tion costs. 

“In short, they would make ideal 
replacements for Victoria’s dying, anti¬ 
quated industrial base.” 

Tourism, Victoria’s basic industry, is 
extremely vulnerable to high energy costs 
and to doubts about the availability of fuel, 
he said. 

Thus, “we must begin to diversify our 
industrial base. Not with polluting, noisy 
and environmentally destructive relics of 
the industrial revolution but with the new 
knowledge-based light industries that 
bring little but money and need little more 
than intelligence.” 

Among Foster’s recommendations were 

• appointment of an aggressive field agent 
for Victoria whose role would be to travel 
the world negotiating with inventors and 
entrepreneurs, encouraging them to locate 
light industries in this area. 

• creation in Victoria of more venture capi¬ 
tal companies, eager and willing to pro¬ 
mote and fund the manufacture of energy 
efficient inventions, encouraged by both 
provincial and municipal governments. 

• levying of taxes on non-renewable 
energy sources such as coal to fund the 
attraction and adoption of energy efficient 
inventions and renewable energy 
alternatives. 

• the opening of an office by the Victoria 
Chamber of Commerce to encourage indi¬ 
viduals to apply for funding from the pro¬ 
vincial government program set up to 
assist small manufacturers, and to provide 
them with assistance to get started. 

• setting provincial taxes on solar homes 
that recycle wastes at a lower rate than 
taxes on conventional housing. 

• passing city and provincial by laws pro¬ 
tecting solar rights. 

• encouraging new industry to establish 
here by granting a three-year tax 
moratorium. 

• creation of an energy-related inventions 
office—modelled after a scheme success¬ 
fully implemented in the United States— to 
promote novel concepts and provide inven¬ 
tors with advice, technical back-up and 
funding needed to turn ideas judged as hav¬ 
ing merit into new industries. “British 
Columbia needs such a scheme to attract 
new industry to this province. Its head¬ 
quarters could be located in Victoria.” 

Foster said there are already hundreds 
of new energy efficient inventions, micro¬ 
computers that control the energy use in 
each hotel or office room; photovoltaic 
switches that turn off the lights when the 
sun shines and solar-assisted heat pumps 
that could be manufactured in this 
province. 
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Professor Murray Rankin (Law) and Dr. 
David Godfrey (Creative Writing) are 
major contributors to two separate pro¬ 
grams on possible information futures in 
the CBC’s Ideas series, heard each week on 
CBC-FM radio. 

On Nov. 19 and 26 at 8:04 p.m. “Access: 
The Freedom of Information Controversy” 
will discuss government secrecy, the major 
pitfalls and hurdles involved with freedom 
of information in Canada, and the new 
Canadian Access to Information Act. 

The program includes interviews with 
director, Centre for National Security Stu¬ 
dies, Washington; Gerald Baldwin, former 
MP from Peace River, Alta., known as the 
‘father of Freedom of Information legisla¬ 
ture in Canada’; Stuart Robertson, legal 
counsel for the CBC; Mark MacGuigan, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs; 
Richard Hatfield, Premier of New Bruns¬ 
wick; Alan Pope, Ontario minister respon¬ 
sible for the province’s proposed Freedom 
of Information legislation; Ross Howard, 


Toronto’s journalist; Erik Spicer, Parlia¬ 
mentarian Librarian; and Inger Hansen, 
Privacy Commissioner. 

The program has been prepared by Ran¬ 
kin and Toronto lawyer Heather Mitchell. 

On Nov. 18 and 25 at 8:04 p.m. “The 
Electronic Highway” examines the 
computer-communications revolution. The 
first part, on Nov. 18 will look at the funda¬ 
mental changes that are contributing to 
the “information society”. The second, on 
Nov. 25, will examine the services that the 
change will bring and the issues of profit 
versus public good and access to the elec¬ 
tronic highway. 

Godfrey will be joined by Douglas Park- 
hill, the federal assistant deputy minister 
of research in the Department of Commun¬ 
ications in Ottawa, John Syrett, the 
Telidon project manager for TV Ontario, 
and Gerald Haslam, director of Southam 
Inc.’s Videotex Services on the Nov. 25 
segment. 


Staff invited 
to join club 

The Faculty Club has opened its 
membership to full-time staff on 
campus. 

At the club’s annual general 
meeting Oct. 27, it was decided to 
offer membership, at the regular fee 
of $96 a year, to staff. 

Club president Dr. Reg Mitchell 
(Chemistry) explains memberships 
for staff will have to be limited 
because of space restrictions at the 
present site. 

“I would advise any staff 
member interested in joining the 
club to request an application form 
as soon as possible,” said Mitchell. 

More information for staff is 
available from Mitchell at Local 
4323. 

The club, which serves lunch 
and dinner Monday through Fri¬ 
day and has fully licenced bar facil¬ 
ities, expects to move to a new 
building on campus. 


Dean in the KNOW 


Dr. Arthur Kratzmann, UVic Dean of Edu¬ 
cation, has been named to the board of 
directors of the Knowledge Network of the 
West (KNOW). The constitution of KNOW 
requires that one director also be a faculty 
member of one of the three universities in 
B.C. 

Kratzmann says the major task now 
facing KNOW is the technical installa¬ 
tions of dish antennas at educational cen¬ 
tres throughout B.C. 

Once this is completed, KNOW will 
begin the work of providing educational 
television programming on the 120 com¬ 
munity TV stations in towns throughout 
the province, and later, will make dish 
antennas available to community groups 
in all parts of the province. 

Kratzmann believes that demand for 
programming will rapidly outpace supply. 

“We are looking at models for program 
development, and trying to decide on prior¬ 
ities for what should go on air,” he says. 

KNOW does not provide programming. 
This responsibility lies with the educa¬ 
tional institutes in the province, particu¬ 
larly the three universities and the British 
Columbia Institute of Technology (BCIT). 

UVic currently broadcasts via KNOW’s 
Anik-B satellite channel to Gold River, 
MacKenzie, Fort Nelson, Fort St. John, 
Prince George, Chetwynd, Prince Rupert, 
Terrace and Nelson. 

Other members of the KNOW board of 
directors are Dr. Walter Hardwick, (presi¬ 
dent); Dr. Robert Stewart, chief executive 
officer of the Ministry of Universities 
Science and Technology (MUSC); Gerald 
Cross, deputy provincial Secretary; Jack 
Fleming, assistant deputy minister, Minis¬ 
try of Education; Harold Page, assistant 
deputy minister, MUSC; Don Hamilton, 
broadcast consultant; and Ron Jeffels, 
principal of the Open Learning Institute. 
KNOW’s executive offices are located on 
the UVic campus. 


Trio plays 

A concert of 18tb( ’rntury music played on 
original instruments is scheduled for Nov. 
12 in the Recital Hall of the Music Building, 
beginning at 8 p.m. 

The featured performers are Elissa 
Poole, baroque flute and Jesse Read, 
baroque bassoon with Erich Schwandt at 
the harpsichord. 

This trio of artists has been received 
with acclaim in their concert appearances 
locally and in Washington State. Read and 
Schwandt are faculty members of the 
School of Music, and Poole is a Ph.D. candi¬ 
date in music. 

Proceeds from the concert will benefit a 
fund to purchase books for the school’s 
reading room. 

Admission is $3 for adults and $2 for 
students and senior citizens. Tickets may 
be purchased from the School of Music gen¬ 
eral office and at the door. 
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Archives: keeping UVic’s record straight 



By Chris Fetter 

International Archives Week, Nov. 7 to 14, is designed to 
focus world attention on the important role of archives. 
Archives form the cornerstone for historical study of our 
culture. Traditionally they have been underfunded and 
underdeveloped, and it is only in recent years that the 
importance of archives has begun to be appreciated. 

UVic maintains two important kinds of archives: an 
archives of records relating to the history of the univer¬ 
sity and a manuscript collection of modern writers. Both 
are housed, under environmental controls, in the 
McPherson Library Special Collections. Archivist 
librarian, Chris Petter, appointed in 1975, has been 
working with the chief librarian and archivist, Dean 


Petter: archivist-librarian explains role of archives 


Halliwell, to establish a university-wide policy which 
will ensure that UVic’s history is preserved. 

This policy, which is presently before the Board of 
Governors, establishes the archives as a centralized dep¬ 
ository on campus for all historically valuable material 
relating to UVic and its predecessor institutions. Much 
of the material relating to the establishment of the uni¬ 
versity, its building and the setting of its programs is 
now inadequately housed in store-rooms around the 
campus. 

The policy is the first step in ensuring the orderly 
transfer of these records to the archives. A second and 
even more important decision, that of providing ade¬ 


quate facilities for the archives, will inevitably have to 
follow. 

As well as maintaining the historical records of Victo¬ 
ria College and the Provincial Normal School, UVic 
archives presently collects the papers donated by retir¬ 
ing UVic administrators and faculty. This summer some 
university-related papers of former Chancellor Judge 
J.B. Clearihue and the papers of former Board of Gover¬ 
nors’ Chairman Willard Ireland were sorted and stored 
in the archives. 

An oral history project has also been started with 
funding provided by the Alumni Association. During the 
summer more than fifty hours of taped interviews were 
collected (and indexed) including such UVic notables as: 
William Gaddes, Neil Swainson, Peter Smith, Harry 
Hickman, John Climenhaga, Hugh Farquhar, Bob Wal¬ 
lace, Grant McOrmond, Art Saunders, Kay Christie, 
Charles Howatson, Sidney Jackman, George Kidd, Keg 
Roy, Gwladys Downes, I.D. Pal, Alf Loft and Phoebe 
Noble. 

This project aims to supplement the documentary 
records with the memoirs of figures important in the 
history of UVic and its founder institutions. Although 
not all these interviews are yet open to researchers, there 
can be little doubt that when they are open they will 
provide much material for researchers of UVic history. 

UVic’s manuscripts collection is an equally impor¬ 
tant archival resource for the university. The collection 
is full of exciting and interesting materials: diaries, let¬ 
ters, photograph albums, architectural plans, military 
maps, audio and visual tapes and a variety of other 
media. At the centre of the collection are three enormous 
author archives: the papers of Sir John Betjeman (up to 
1970), the current poet laureate of England; the Sir Her¬ 
bert Read archive, the complete papers and correspon¬ 
dence of the notable poet, critic and anarchist; and the 
Robert Graves papers including a working diary, work¬ 
sheets, correspondence and some unpublished manus¬ 
cripts. One of these unpublished manuscripts, a 
children’s story, is currently being edited. Biographies 
are currently being researched using the Betjeman and 
Read archives. Thus, although the collections are not 
heavily used by students, they are used intensively by 
graduate students and faculty for editing projects. 

Since the sixties the collection has not grown substan¬ 
tially, except for the donations of papers made in the 
past few years by Professor Robin Skelton; nevertheless, 
much indexing of the collections still remains to be done. 

The UVic Archives and Manuscripts represents an 
important research resource, one which should be more 
widely known on campus. Archives Week is an approp¬ 
riate time to recognize the contribution made by archives 
both here at UVic and internationally. 


Updating UVic in Vancouver 



Camerawork for the production 
was done by Sue Evans, a theatre 
student at UVic. Acting as news 
correspondents from UVic were 
information officers Tim Humph¬ 
reys and Donna Danylchuk. Pro¬ 
ducer of Neighborhood Update is 
Rob Lowrie of Cable 10. 

The next Update production will 
be filmed Nov. 25. Members of the 
campus community with ideas for 
future productions can contact 
Danylchuk or Humphreys at 4780 
or 4779. 


Theatre student Sue (Sam) Evans (right) pins microphones to Professor Phillip 
Young (Music) and Tim Humphreys (Information Services) for taping of this month’s 
Neighborhood Update. 


Professor Phillip Young of the 
School of Music and scientists and 
students who participated in the 
UVic exhibit at Discovery Fair in 
Vancouver are featured in inter¬ 
views Nov. 7 at 6:30 p.m. and Nov. 9 
at 3:30 p.m. on Channel 10. 

The interviews will be aired on 
the half-hour program Neighbor¬ 
hood Update , which features news 
from Greater Victoria communities 
and also UVic. There is one. news 
report each month from each of the 
12 participating communities. 

This month’s report from UVic 
was produced out of Vancouver. 
Young was interviewed at the Van¬ 
couver Centenniel Museum, on the 


opening day of “The Look of 
Music”, a major international exhi¬ 
bition of rare musical instruments 
being held until April 15-. (See story 
this issue.) Young, an early music 
historian, was one of the driving 
forces behind the staging of the 
exhibition. 

The Neighborhood Update crew 
also travelled to the Robson Square 
Media Centre to capture some of the 
activity at UVic’s highly successful 
Discovery Fair science exhibit at 
Robson Square Media Centre. 
Interviewed at the Discovery Fair 
site were senior physics lab instruc¬ 
tor Don Stenton and UVic co-op«tu- 
dents Pete Flagg and Robert Racca. 


letters 

Who’s restless? 

Sir 

I fear your October 31 headline is inaccurate, at 
least insofar as one faculty member is con¬ 
cerned. I am not “restless” on binding 
arbitration. 

I am desirous of obtaining binding arbitra¬ 
tion. I am perplexed as to the reasons we do not 
have it. I am offended to have to beg for such a 
reasonable and modest system. I am scornful of 
some of the claptrap I have heard about it. I am 
disappointed in my remuneration (a not uncon¬ 
nected point). I am supporting of the Faculty 
Association in this matter. I am moderate in my 
statements on the issue. I am persistent in 
promoting what I perceive as being in the best 
interests of all. I am determined to get binding 
arbitration sooner or later. 

But I am not restless. I am perfectly tranquil 
in my desire, perplexity, offense, scorn, disap¬ 
pointment, support, moderation, persistence 
and determination. 

Yours truly, 
John Greene 
Dept, of French 


Bullets 

A total of 5,930 grants totalling $93.3 million 
were awarded by the Natural Science and Engi¬ 
neering Research Council (NSERC) of Canada 
for the 1980-81 research year. NSERC has also 
introduced two new manpower programs at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels, designed 
to attract more young Canadians to research 
careers. The undergraduate program this year 
awarded 1,004 grants of four month duration 
during the summer. Second, third and fourth 
year students are given $550 per month and 
may supplement that income from other sour¬ 
ces. The graduate program has been expanded 
to include post-graduate students who wish to 
work in industry and combine research there 
with study toward a master’s degree. 

Contact (NSERC newsletter), August, 1980 


The University of Manitoba has been told that a 
provision in collective agreement requiring 
retirement of faculty at age 65 is illegal. Profes¬ 
sor Imogene Mclntire challenged the retire¬ 
ment age clause before the Manitoba Court of 
Queen’s Bench on the basis of age discrimina¬ 
tion which is forbidden under Manitoba’s 
Human Rights Act. 

Canadian Association of University Teachers 
Bulletin, Oct., 1980 

Four United States universities, Houston, Min¬ 
nesota, Massachusetts and Fairleigh Dickin¬ 
son, now grant degrees in future studies. The 
University of Houston has 45 students enrolled 
in a Master’s of Science program on future stu¬ 
dies and another 25 enrolled in a Master’s of 
Arts program in education emphasizing future 
studies. Both programs offer interdisciplinary 
courses in computer modelling, strategic plan¬ 
ning and impact assessment. In Europe there 
are now more than 200 groups formally 
engaged in future research, and in the Nether¬ 
lands, Sweden and Switzerland, government 
funding actively supports this activity. Euro¬ 
pean research into the future tends to emphas¬ 
ize social and political sciences, while in the 
U.S., the research tends to concentrate on 
technological forecasting. 

University Affairs, Oct., 1980 
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OUTDOOR recreation 

EQUIPMENT RENTAL 

The equipment rental program which was implemented in January 1980 
has been a great success. The service provides students, faculty, staff and 
Alumni with A.RAC. cards with the opportunity to rent outdoor recreation 
equipment, and not having to buy expensive equipment of their own. The 
range of equipment varies from canoe equipment to camping 
equipment. 

A new addition to the program this year is 14 pairs of cross country 
skis, boots and poles. This equipment, some non-wax and some wax, will 
be available as soon as the snow arrives. Skis, boots and poles will cost 
$6.50/day or $10 for the weekend. The equipment can be rented by 
coming to the Recreation office (McKinnon Building) from Monday to 
Thursday, 8:30-4:30 p.m. Equipment is issued on Fridays from 8:00 a.m. to 
10:30 a.m. and returned on Monday from 3:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. For more 
information call 477-6911 local 4355. 



2ND ANNUAL 
BADMINTON TOURNEY 


The Second Annual Closed Badminton Tourney 
was held on October 26,1980 at the McKinnon 
Gymnasium. The final results are: 


MEN'S SINGLES 

a winner - Atul Kaul 

runner up — Solomon Chin 

B winner - Trevor Strandlund 

runner up — Pomchai Asava-Aree 

c winner - Andrew Voon 
runner up - John Hoadley 


WOMEN'S SINGLES 

a winner - Pat West 
runner up - Tam Hill 

B winner - Nancy Pearce 

runner up — Catherine Cheung 

c winner — Gaylene Robillard 
runner up — Tamako Ichioka 


MIXED DOUBLES 
A WINNERS - Atul Kaul 
Carol Fugere 

runners up — Pomchai Asava-Aree 
Gaylene Robillard 

B winners - Trevor Strandlund 
Nedra Bodin 
RUNNERS UP - Phil Langrish 
Nancy Pearce 

c WINNERS - Kerry Chan 
Melany Eng 
runners up - Pat West 
Doug Stewart 


UVIC ANNUAL 
SQUASH TOURNAMENT 


NOVEMBER 28, 29, 30,1980 

All faculty, staff, students, Alumni and their families are selcome to partici¬ 
pate in this annual event. Registration closes: November 24 at 4:30 p.m. 
Register at the Recreation office (McKinnon 121). Cost: $4.00. 


OUTDOOR PROGRAM 

Introduction to 
Survival Skills 


NOVEMBER 14,15, 16, 1980 

This introductory course will provide the participants with theory and 
practical application in topics such as: shelter building, travel with map 
and compass, hypothermia, psychology of survival, etc. All transportation, 
food, equipment and instruction included in the price of $40. The course 
will take place at the Lake Cowichan Simpson Property. 


The Rim Express 
































RECREATION AND INTRAMURALS 


NOVEMBER 1980 



ANNUAL 
SFU vs UVIC 
INTRAMURAL 
CHALLENGE 


The Annual S.F.U. vs. UVic Intramurals Challenge 
was held at UVic on Friday, October 24,1980. Over 
180 participants took part in this year’s fun activi¬ 
ties which included Ice Hockey, Floor Hockey, 
Basketball, Volleyball, Soccer and Inner Tube 
Water Polo. UVic captured the trophy from S.F.U. 
winning four events and tieing one event. The final 
results are: 



ICE HOCKEY 
UVic 7 

SFU 6 

FLOOR HOCKEY 

UVic 15 

SFU 4 

BASKETBALL 

SFU 50 

UVic 49 

VOLLEYBALL (RECREATIONAL) 

UVic 3 

SFU 2 

VOLLEYBALL (COMPETITIVE) 

SFU 3 

UVic 2 

INNER TUBE WATER POLO 

UVic 7 

SFU 6 

MEN’S SOCCER 

SFU 3 

UVic 1 

WOMEN’S SOCCER 

SFU 0 

UVic 0 


The Rim Express 




















Faces 

By her own admission, she’s 
always been a ‘political animal’. 
But don’t call Irene Block a politi¬ 
cian, unless you want to raise her 
ire. ’She’s an ‘ameliorist’, she will 
tell you, committed to improving 
the lot of the people around her. 

“I almost resent anyone describ¬ 
ing me as a politician,” says the 
54-year-old Saanich Council aider- 
woman who also works as a secre¬ 
tary II in UVic’s Anthropology 
Department. 

Block ran in her first municipal 
election in 1978, and won a seat on 
Saanich City Council, displacing 
one of four incumbents. 



Block: an ‘ameliorist ' 


“I allowed myself to be per¬ 
suaded to run, and I was elected and 
I’m still surprised,” she exclaimed 
during a recent interview. 

She faces another election Nov. 
15 and is campaigning again for 
the votes of people who support her 
views, the views of “an ordinary 
person, who has nothing to gain or 
lose by getting elected, and no per¬ 
sonal profit to make. 

“There’s nothing in it for me, 
other than that I’m an ameliorist!” 

Block traces her political begin¬ 
nings to her childhood in Liverpool, 
England. Her highly educated and 
well-read father frequently dis¬ 
cussed politics with her, and when 
she asked him whether he voted 
Conservative or Labour, he told her 
that he didn’t vote for his party 
right or wrong, but as an ‘amelior¬ 
ist’ who wanted to make things bet¬ 
ter for people. 

When Block moved to Calgary, 
Alberta at age 27 she became active 
in party politics at the federal and 
provincial level, as a supporter of 
the Progressive Conservative 
party. The PCs, she explains, most 
closely follow her personal philo¬ 
sophy that the individual is 
important. 

“I don’t believe the individual 
should be confined to a mold. Each 
to his own. I believe people should 
aspire to limits they themselves set. 
A lot of people are brought up to 
believe they have a set place in the 
world and don’t move out of it, espe¬ 
cially women of my generation. 
But, if you don’t follow your aspira¬ 
tions, you’ll go nowhere!” 

After moving to Victoria in 1971, 
Block again became involved in 
politics and in 1975 ran in her first 
and last provincial election, as the 
PC candidate for Saanich and the 
Islands. Her opposition was Socred 
Hugh Curtis. 

“I didn’t win of course” she 
recalls, and she started to concen¬ 
trate on what was happening on the 
municipal level. 
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By Donna Danylchuk 


“It wasn’t ambition,” that drove 
her into politics, she states. But, she 
was getting angry at what was hap¬ 
pening in the Blenkinsop Valley. 
“It’s a beautiful valley, the last of 
its kind in North America, and it 
began to be developed, with little 
regard for green space and the 
effects on people of going without 
it.” 

Block started and was elected 
first president of the Saanich 
Greenbelt Association and began 
attending and representing the 
association at Saanich Council^ 
meetings. When it was brought 
home to her that there is no influ¬ 
ence on council stronger than a 
vote, she decided to become a 
candidate. 

“It was exciting, because of the 
closeness of the people who sup¬ 
ported me and their enthusiasm. I 
think that people recognized the 
need for my attitude, the need for 
someone to behave more rationally. 
I think they could see that I wasn’t 
some sort of crackpot.” 

Known for her outspokenness, 
Block laughingly admits that it 
doesn’t hurt to be outspoken and 
gregarious in politics: “I like to hear 
people’s opinions, and when they 
coincide with mine I’m even 
happier. 

“I’ve been vilified, and I’ve expe¬ 
rienced frightful behavior towards 
me, but if I can’t take it, I don’t 
belong there. The press? I’ve found 
that those who actually know me 
are very supportive.” 

Block stresses that she sits on 
council as Irene Block, not as a spo¬ 
keswoman or front for any interest 
group (“I’m my own person. 
Nobody owns me. They haven’t got 
enough money to buy me.”) and she 
wishes that the whole question of 
money and municipal politics could 
be brought under closer scrutiny. 

One of her major concerns is lack 
of restrictions on municipal elec¬ 
tion spending. “Under federal and 
provincial legislation there is a 
limit on candidates expenditures. 
There is a disclosure by law in Saa¬ 
nich, but no limit. I think there 
should be a limit.” 

She finds that being an alderwo¬ 
man and a full-time secretary at 
UVic means a tight, but not impos¬ 
sible, schedule, and that the two 
jobs sometimes are complemen¬ 
tary. 

“I’m not on council as a spokes¬ 
man for UVic, but if something 
comes up affecting the university, I 
will check it out with the university 
management and present UVic’s 
case. The university management 
has been supportive of me, and I’ve 
made a concerted effort to improve 
relationships between UVic and 
the Saanich Council. I was amazed 
at the negative attitude on council 
towards UVic when I started. I 
think I’ve improved it ... every 
image can stand improvement.” 

If Block is re-elected Nov. 15, she 
says her intention is to continue 
. “doing what I’ve been doing” on 
council for the past two years. 

She doesn’t run her political 
campaign from her office in the 
Cornett Building between 8:30 a.m. 
and 4:30 p.m., but says people who 
want to pick up a campaign poster 
from her can come by Cornett Room 
211 . 

During the next week and a half 
Block will be even busier than 
usual, and when the election is over 
perhaps she’ll find a few quiet 
moments for her favorite leisure 
activities—reading, listening to 
classical music, and feeding birds. 

“If you want to give me my grea¬ 
test pleasure in life, take me to a 
bird sanctuary and dump me with a 
bag of corn. Ducks are far nicer 
than people!” 


She’s small but runs tall 



Scott: wins CWUAA crown 


Ron Bowker, UVic running coach says 
“she’s probably the top female cross¬ 
country runner in Canada and just an 
incredible person to coach.” He is referring 
to Debbie Scott, a petite second-year educa¬ 
tion student at UVic. 

Scott started running at Claremont 
High when she was in Grade Eleven. “It 
was kind of funny because at first I didn’t 
like running. Mr. Simmons, the track coach 
at Claremont, was so excited about run¬ 
ning that I started to get interested. Then 
one day it came to a choice between a grass 
hockey game and a cross-country meet. I 
chose the cross-country meet.” That was in 
1974 and the decision opened a whole new 
world to Scott. 

In her first year Scott placed second in 
the 1,500 metres in the B.C. High School 
championships and fourth in the Cana¬ 
dian Junior Championships for the same 


distance. After the track season was o\4r at 
school she joined the Esquimalt Athletics 
Club, where Ron Bowker was coach at the 
time. 

The next year Scott won the B.C. High 
School cross-country race, the B.C. Track 
and Field Association 1,500 and 3,000 
metre races and the Canadian Junior 
Championships in the 1,500 and 3,000 
metres. 

In her first year at UVic Scott won the 
Canada West 5,000 metre cross-country 
run and from there it was on to national 
and international competition. 

In 1977 Scott won the Canadian 1,500 
metre and 3,000 metre championships, won 
the 3,000 metre World Cup trials in Mexico 
City and placed sixth in the World Cup 
finals in Dusseldorf. 

Then there were the World Student 
Games in Bulgaria, the 1978 Common¬ 
wealth Team and, in 1979, the World Cross- 
Country race in Ireland. “I was 13th in the 
Women’s Open Competition in Ireland,” 
Scott explains. 

A runner has to use mental as well as 
physical strength to compete at the inter¬ 
national level. “I go into a race trying to 
win. I try to go out quick and then relax and 
keep the same tempo even when I get tired. 
I concentrate on pushing myself, keeping 
my upper body relaxed when I get tired, 
and using my arms,” says Scott. 

Competition at Scott’s level involves 
hours and hours of training. “I train really 
hard and sometimes have to give myself a 
boot out the door to get going. I’m a little on 
the tired side i|nost of the time, but if I 
wasn’t I probably wouldn’t be training 
hard enough.” 

The amount of training required and the 
tiredness in the evening after two or three 
hours of conditioning means that Scott 
cannot take a full academic course load. “I 
have some first year, second year and fifth 
year classes finished. This year I’m picking 
up some of my second year classes.” 

Despite the training and the tiredness, 
Scott loves running. “I learn a lot about 
myself from running. Sometimes solutions 
to things that are bothering me pop into my 
head when I’m running. 

“Once I get into shape, I feel really good 
when I run. I feel strong and realize I can 
achieve things if I work hard. Running can 
give you the confidence to go on in other 
things.” 

Scott also enjoys the travel. “I have seen 
a lot of different cultures and have made a 
lot of friends. It seems to make the world 
smaller when you have friends all over.” 

Scott’s goals for the future include being 
on and running well for the Canadian 
cross-country team when it goes to Spain 
this summer, participating in the World 
Cup competition in Rome this September, 
making the 1984 Olympic team, and run¬ 
ning a marathon. 

“I’d love to run a marathon. I think it 
would be really exciting to see how fast I 
could run one.” 


Great Scott 

Debbie Scott continued her win¬ 
ning ways in Lethbridge Nov. 1, 
placing first in the Canada West 
University Athletic Association 
(CWUAA) women’s cross-country 
championships. 

Scott paced UVic women to first 
place in the CWUAA team cham¬ 
pionship, with the University of 
Alberta placing second and the 
University of Saskatchewan third. 

UVic’s Anne Harrison was 
forth, Maeve Lydon was seventh 
and Debbie Campbell was ninth. 
The win means that UVic, repres¬ 
ented by these runners plus Denise 
Kelly and Meghan Lambeth, will 
go to the Canadian Intercollegiate 
Athletic Union (CIAU) cross¬ 
country championships in Guelph, 
Ont. Nov. 8. 

The UVic men were sixth out of 
seven teams in the CWUAA compe¬ 
tition which was won by the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta. Randy Cox of 
UVic finished fourth in the 10,000- 
metre event. The winner was Peter 
Butler of the University of Calgary. 





‘12th Century’ Iran visited by 
‘20th Century’ scholar 



Carlsen 


The Iranian student in charge of the American hostages 
in Tehran is only 24, “but he is clearly a man of tremend¬ 
ous authority who is absolutely imperturbable” says 
Robin Carisen, a former UVic student who recently 
visited Iran to research his latest book 17 Days in 
Tehran. 

Carlsen, a UVic graduate in psychology and history, 
went to Iran shortly after Canadian ambassador Ken¬ 
neth Taylor spirited a number of American diplomats 
out of the country disguised as Canadian embassy staff. 

He is one of the few people of any nationality to enter 
the American embassy in Tehran since the hostage tak¬ 
ing incident, and he spoke at UVic recently about his 
experience. 

During his 17-day visit, Carlsen interviewed 
Mohammed, the student leader in the U.S. embassy, 
President Abolhassan Banisadr, foreign minister 
Sadegh Ghotbzadeh and many of Iran’s ordinary 
citizens. 

Getting into Iran was a little difficult for Carlson 
following the Taylor affair, but after a month of explain¬ 
ing he got a visa. 

“I don’t want to give the impression it was like Jane 
Fonda going to Vietnam, but the Iranians are so frus¬ 
trated with what they see as distorted western media 
coverage, I think they saw a chance to explain their 
position through me,” says Carlsen. “I’m not a Muslim, 
but I believe there is a far deeper explanation for the 
Iranian revolution than those we get in the media.” 

What he found in Iran was a country more understan¬ 
dable in terms of the west’s Twelfth Century than Its 
Twentieth. 

“We’ve dealt with communists on the left and mil¬ 
itary dictatorships on the right, but we haven’t dealt 
with a civilization that claims to base its responses on 
the will of Allah since medieval times,” Carlsen 
explains. 


This theocratic response to problems within the coun¬ 
try helps explain what, to western eyes are some of the 
more gruesome aspects of the revolution, such as the 
televised executions of the former Shah’s followers, and 
of common criminals. While watching televised inter¬ 
views with a group of people accused of assassinating 
followers of the Ayatollah Khomeini, Carlsen spoke to a 
young member of the revolutionary committee assigned 
to his hotel. 


“/ don't care if our (Iran's) economy 
totally collapses, the Ayatollah says 
ive will make it." 

“It was one of the most intriguing conversations I’ve 
ever had. This young revolutionary guard was totally 
committed to the revolution. He said things like, T don’t 
care if our (Iran’s) economy totally collapses, the Ayatol¬ 
lah says we will make it.’ I asked him to tell me what was 
being shown on the program. He explained that all the 
people being interviewed were about to be executed. I 
asked him how he could justify all the executions when 
the Shah was being condemned for similar behaviour. 
The guard replied that it was Allah’s will that they be 
executed and that their execution means they are receiv¬ 
ing punishment prior to Allah’s judgement and will be 
judged less harshly by Allah. The executions are being 
performed by very devout Muslims, and this was also to 
their benefit. 

“Even more staggering was the behaviour of relatives 
of the condemned, who praised the judge passing sent¬ 
ence for doing the soul of the executed a favor by his 
judgement of execution.” 

The religious fervor in Iran is not all-pervasive, how¬ 
ever. In fact, Carlsen says he ^as sometimes surprised 
by the lack of it. Expecting to walk into a country see¬ 
thing with the effects of the revolution, he often found 
the opposite. 

“I had a sense of passivity. The attitudes of the people 
ranged from sympathy to the Shah to a belief that the 
revolution was necessary to remove the old regime but 
were afraid of what had taken its place. You have to 
realize that the revolution came not only from Moslem 
dissatisfaction but also from the moderate left and the 
communists. It’s what the Shah called a union of the red 
and the black — the reactionary clergy and the left. 

“Critics of the regime range from those who view the 
loss of freedoms as a step back, to those who see the 
present regime as simply naive and misguided in its 
approach.” 

It is the poor who are totally committed to Islam and 
the revolution says Carlsen. They make up the bulk of 
the mass rallies and demonstrations. 

“The poor have lived in grinding poverty for years. 
They have lived in mud huts while the Shah was build¬ 
ing up his fortune. They are the oppressed the Koran 
addresses itself to and they are totally committed to 
Islam. 


(< These two things, the political revo¬ 
lution and the pious praying are mar¬ 
ried. Muhammad was, after all, both a 
soldier and a politician." 


“At the Behesht Zahra cemetery, I saw about 40,000 
men praying toward Mecca. Most of them were the really 
poor Iranians. At the front of the crowd, the mullahs, 
their religious leaders, were standing armed with rifles. 
These two things, the political revolution and the pious 
praying are married. Muhammad was, after all, both a 
soldier and a politician.” 


Carlsen was also able to interview members of the 
post-revolutionary leadership in Iran. 

“Banisadr, the Iranian president, is an economist 
who studied extensively in Paris and has written four 
books, two on economics and two on philosophy. 

“He is very charismatic, moves very gracefully and 
has a quiet nobility about him. I sat through a whole day 
of interviews with him and he never got flustered or 

appeared tired. He seems to have some power within 
himself to maintain his poise. 

“But the clergy consider him far too secular and some 
openly revile him. I saw him as the most stable personal¬ 
ity in Iran, certainly not a fiery revolutionary. My hunch 
is he’s a moderate on the hostage issue.” 

Foreign Minister Ghotbzadeh, former head of state 
and a former student at the now defunct University of 
Notre Dame in Nelson, B.C., is a man “without respect” 
in Iran, says Carlsen. 

“No one seems to respect him. Not the Ayatollah,* the 
students or the people. I think they used him and tossed 
him out. When I explained I only wanted to interview 
him as a person, he showed himself to be a very devout 
Muslim, but in an entirely non-fanatical way. He seemed 
reasonable, intelligent and has had a great difference of 
opinion with the students holding the embassy. 

“In fact, he wouldn’t even talk about them because he 
was so angry at their refusal to assist the United Nations 
commission when they went to the embassy to see the 
hostages. 

“He was by far the most westernized of all the govern¬ 
ment officials I met. He was a man of very deep feelings 
but a very balanced view of things.” 

Carlsen’s best moment was getting into the U.S. 
embassy, where he interviewed the leader of the students 
and their interpreter. Both are known only by their first 
names, Mohammed and Mary. 


“All the students believe firmly that 
they are the chosen instruments of 
Allah." 


Besides being, in Carlsen's estimation, a man of 
authority, Mohammed appeared very learned both in his 
religion and in secular areas. He was also a devout Mos¬ 
lem who believed he had been chosen to confront “the 
ego of imperialism”, says Carlsen. “All the students 
believe firmly that they are the chosen instruments of 
Allah.” 

Mary, the official interpreter for the students, spoke 
excellent English, but was very distant and “very Mus¬ 
lim” in be* dress and attitudes, says Carlsen. 

Carlsen failed to see the Ayatollah Khomeini, who 
had suffered a heart attack shortly before Carlsen’s 
arrival. 

“People see him ds Christians see John the Baptist: a 
man leading a revival. There is no question in my mind 
that if he said ‘Release the hostages’, the students would 
do it just like that,” says Carlsen, snapping his fingers. 

Carlsen also spoke to the Iranian charge d’affairs in 
Ottawa, shortly after the present conflict with Iraq broke 
out. 

“The Iranians are very suspicious about the timing 
and about western involvement. They wonder why the 
war started just as they were putting permanent institu¬ 
tions like their parliament into place, and just as they 
were about to debate the future of the American 
hostages.” 

(Carlsen was interviewed for the UVic Radio Syn¬ 
dication Service by Kim Whale. The preceding is 
an edited transcript.) 


AMS polls students on fees and engineers 


The Alma Mater Society (AMS) will hold a 
referendum Nov. 18 and 19, asking stu¬ 
dents to accept an $8 increase in activity 
fees and a $6 increase in building fees,effec- 
tive in September of 1981. 

The proposed increases would bring the 
AMS fee to $48. 

The referendum will take place in the 
Student Union Building (SUB) and along 
with the two questions on fee increases, 
students will be asked if they favor a pro 1 
posed Faculty of Engineering at UVic. 

The building fund increase is designed 
to cover expansion of the SUB. AMS and 
university officials are discussing a plan 
which would increase the size of the SUB 
by 40,000 square feet over a 10-year period. 


The AMS has scheduled three meetings 
to discuss the questions to be asked in the 
referendum. 

There will be a meeting Nov. 12 at 12:30 
p.m. in the University Centre Auditorium 
to discuss all aspects of the referendum and 
a meeting Nov. 13 at 12:30 p.m. in Room 168 
of the Elliott Building to discuss a proposal 
to establish a Faculty of Engineering at 
UVic with 950 students and 50 faculty 
members. 

UVic President Dr. Howard Petch will 
attend a general meeting of the AMS Nov. 
17 at 7:30 p.m. in the East-West Lounge of 
the SUB. He will answer questions on the 
proposed engineering faculty at UVic. 

While students’ responses will not tech¬ 


nically affect a decision on engineering, 
AMS Financial Vice-President Mark 
Beduz (Educ-4) points out that students on 
the Senate will know how students feel 
about this issue. 

“The Senate is fairly split over the issue 
so student Senators may have, an impor¬ 
tant influence on the decision,” he said. 

The AMS receives 75 per cent of its fund¬ 
ing from AMS fees while the revenue from 
AMS operations such as the cafeteria, 
Cinecenta and SUB Pub make up the bal¬ 
ance of operating funds. 

In 1979-80 the SUB Pub accounted for 17 
per cent of operating funds but the lock-out 
in the brewing industry this year created 
financial problems. 


Beduz feels the AMS should have “a 
reduced reliance” on pub profits. “We may 
have to raise the price of beer if students 
vote against the fee increase,” he said. 

The AMS has already made some 
budget cuts this year, dropping the Aca¬ 
demic Guidebook which cost $4,000. 
Members of the AMS Board of Directors 
expressed concern at the Oct. 26 meeting 
that future councils will have difficulty 
functioning because of inflationary cost 
increases. 

If there are no increases in AMS fees 
there will be cuts in services, says Beduz. 
Services provided by the AMS include the 
Ombudsman’s office, the Martlet and 
clubs. 
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Liaison officers from Admission Services and 
other UVic officials continue to visit high 
schools through British Columbia bringing 
information to students about post-secondary 
school educational opportunities. From Nov. 
10 to 14, Chris Moss of Admission Services 
visits Abbotsford, Sardis, Clearbrook, Agassiz 
and Hope while Kathleen Boland of Admission 
Services is in Aldergrove, Port Moody and 
North Vancouver. During the week of Nov. 17 to 
21, Cecilia Freeman-Ward of Admission Servi¬ 
ces visits high schools in Lumby, Revelstoke, 
Sicamous, Enderby, Armstrong and Vernon 
while Boland and Diana McBratney of Educa¬ 
tion Advising will be representing UVic at a 
conference at North Island College in Port 
Alberni Nov. 17 and 18. Keith Clamp of Record 
Services visits high schools in Delta, Coqui¬ 
tlam, Langley and Surrey Nov. 24 to 28 while 
Anne McLaughlin of Education Advising visits 
schools in Lake Cowichan, Nanaimo, Comox, 
Ladysmith and Chemainus. 

Dr. Jan Walls, Director of the Centre for Pacific 
and Oriental Studies will speak at David 
Thompson University Centre (DTUC) to the 
Nelson chapter of the Canadian Chinese 
Friendship Society on Nov. 15. Subject of the 
presentation will be popular media in China 
today. DTUC di rector Dr. Dick Williams says he 


hopes enough interest will be generated by the 
visit to give consideration to course offerings 
on China at DTUC sometime in the future. 



People interested in jazz, folk music and enjoy¬ 
ing themselves while helping to raise money for 
UVic Daycare programs are invited to attend a 
Coffeehouse Nov. 15 at 8:30 p.m. in the upper 
lounge of the Student Union Building. Jazz 
musicians from the UVic School of Music and 
folk singers Marie Craighead and Paul Court 
will provide entertainment, and refreshments 
will be available at the bar, says Daycare co¬ 
ordinator Lucille MacKay. Cost of attendance is 
$2 per person, and door prizes will be awarded. 
Events such as'the Coffeehouse are planned by 
Daycare staff and parents to help raise funds 
for programs and extra supplies for the opera¬ 
tion, which is funded through fees and govern¬ 
ment subsidies. 


Interested in publishing, book and magazine 
design, and equipped with ‘good taste’? If so, 
come to a meeting Nov. 17 at 2:30 p.m. in the 
Clearihue Building, join a new creative writing 
student course union, and possibly get 
involved in the production of the Creative Writ¬ 
ing Department’s literary publication From an 
Island. Organizer of the meeting is David Koop, 
creative writing student, production manager 
of From an Island for the past three years, and 
now the organizer of a new student course 
union. Koop’s intention is to form a student 
course union with two definite roles: produc¬ 
tion of a literary publication, and keeping the 
finger on the pulse of student opinion in the 
department. Elections will be held for five exec^ 
utive positions in the course union at the Nov. 
17 meeting. Once the union is formed, Koop 
envisions it taking over production of this year’s 
From an Island under the direction of the 
union’s publications director. Koop would like 
to establish a set budget for From an Island, 
ensure that it is published according to sche¬ 
dule and distributed efficiently, and at the same 
time form a course union that would set a model 
for other departmental student associations. 
He says past editing experience is not neces¬ 
sary to help produce the literary magazine, but 
registration in a creative writing course is man¬ 
datory for those wishing to run for executive 
positions for the course union. All interested 
need apply. At the same meeting, this year’s 
editor of From an Island will be announced. 
Applications for that position close Nov. 14- 


Students prepare 
for Maltwood show 

Graduating students in the Department of 
Visual Arts are busy planning the annual 
Fall show of their recent work for exhibi¬ 
tion in the Maltwood Art Museum and- 
Gallery in November. 

About 30 students in both the general 
and major Bachelor of Fine Arts program 
in Visual Arts, anticipate displaying a 
diverse range of work in a variety of media. 

Printmakers, painters, photographers 
and sculptors will all be exhibiting mate¬ 
rial within each of their chosen fields, as 
well as a few works in mixed media. 
Although most of the artists’ works deal 
with the contemporary concerns in visual 
arts, some of the more traditional works 
will also be represented. 

The show opens in the Maltwood 
Gallery Nov. 17 and continues to Dec. 4. 
Hours are from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. weekdays 
and 12 noon to 4 p.m. Sundays. 




'HI CM i r. 



Friday, November 7th. 

Maltwood Gallery. Victorian Silver 
exhibit. Gallery hours are 10:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Monday to Friday 
and during evening events in the 
University Centre Auditorium. 
Continues until Nov. 10. 
McPherson Library Gallery. Last 
day of exhibit on "Phonetic Ex¬ 
pressions in Colour”, by Mischa 
German-Van Eck. McPherson 
Library. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhouropen 
concert. MUSIC BUILDING, RE¬ 
CITAL HALL. 

12:30 p.m. Phoenix Theatre presents Lanford 
Wilson’s Ikke, Ikke, Nye, Nye, Nye. 
Admission by donation. The 
Studio L-Hut. 

4:30 p.m. Basketball game. J.V. women vs. 

Vancouver City College. OLD 
GYM. 

6:30 p.m. Basketball game'. J.V. Men vs. 

Vancouver City College. OLD 
GYM. 

6:30 p.m. Vikings Volleyball. Fall Invitation¬ 
al Tournament. MCKI GYM. Tick¬ 
ets are $3. for adults and $1. for 
students. 

6:30 p.m. Vikettes Volleyball. Fall Invitation¬ 
al Tournament. MCKI GYM. Tick¬ 
ets are $3. for adults and $1. for 
students. 

Cinecenta films. All That Jazz. 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 


7:00 p.m. 
& 

9:15 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


Faculty Recital Series. Linda 
Hougland-Daniels, cello. Includ¬ 
ed in the program is Rachmani¬ 
noff’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 19. 
MUSIC BUILDING, RECITAL 
HALL. Tickets are $3. for adults 
and $ 2 . for students and senior 
citizens. 

Saturday, November 8th. 

12:45 p.m. Field hockey game. UVic Vikettes 
~ vs. Antiquarians. At UVic. 

1:00 p.m. Rugby game. Norsemen vs. Cast¬ 
aways. At UVic. 

2:00 p.m. Basketball game. J.V. women vs. 
B.C.l.T. OLD GYM. 

2:30 p.m. Rugby game. UVic Vikings vs. 
Castaways. At UVic. 

4.00 p.m. Basketball game. J.V. men vs. 
B.C.l.T. OLD GYM. 

6:30 p.m. Vikings Volleyball. Fall Invitation¬ 
al Tournament. MCKI GYM. Tick¬ 
ets are $3. for adults and $1. for 
students. 

6:30 p.m. Vikettes Volleyball. Fall Invitation¬ 
al Tournament. MCKI GYM. Tick¬ 
ets are $3. for adults and $1. for 
students. 

Cinecenta films. All That Jazz. 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 


7:00 p.m. 
& 

9:15 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 


"The Archers Band & Aurion”. All 
tickets $ 6 . UNIV Auditorium. 

8:30 p.m. Basketball game. UVic Vikettes vs. 

Seattle Hawkettes. MCKI GYM. 

Sunday, November 9th. 

11:00 a.m. Soccer game. Nordica vs. Duncan 
Big D’s. At UVic. 

1:00 p.m., FJugby game. Jutes vs. Oak Bay 


Wanderers. At UVic. 

1:00 p.m. Rugby game. Saxon vs. Casta¬ 
ways. At UVic. 

1:00 p.m. Basketball game. UVic Vikettes vs. 

Seattle Hawkettes. MCKI GYM. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. 1900. Admission 

only charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 pm. Moe Koffman, The Jazz Quintet. 

Tickets are $7.50 and $9.50, with 
$ 1 . off for students and senior citi¬ 
zens. UNIV Auditorium. 

Monday, November 10th. 

McPherson Library Gallery. Exhi¬ 
bit of Photographs of Japan by 
Bill West, Theatre Department. 
McPherson Library Gallery. Con¬ 
tinues until Dec. 1. 

8:30 a.m. “Symposium on Manpower For 
to Science and Technology in the 

4:30 p.m. 1980s”. Senate and Board Room, 
University Centre. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. 1900. Admission 

only charge. SUB Theatre. 

Tuesday, November 11th. 

Remembrance Day. University 
offices closed. 

Wednesday, November 12th. 

12:30 p.m. Free lecture sponsored by the 
English Department. Dr. Patrick 
Grant, English Department, UVic, 
will speak on “Mysticism”. CLER 
C316. 

12:30 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
to the UVic Eckankar Club. Fabian 

1:30 p.m. Birbech will speak on "Control 
Your Destiny”. CLER Cl 16. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Flavour of 
& Green Tea Over Rice. Admission 

9:15 p.m. charge. Subtitles. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Faculty Recital. Erich Schwandt, 
harpsichord, Jesse Read, baroque 
bassoon, and Elissa Poole, bar¬ 
oque flute. Admission is $3. for 
adults and $ 2 . for students and 
senior citizens. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, RECITAL HALL. 

Thursday, November 13th. 

12:30 p.m. Faculty of Fine Arts meeting. 
MACL 169. 

1:30 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Anthropology Department. 
Dr. Luis Millones of Complutense, 
Madrid will speak on “Witchcraft 
Beliefs Of The Andean Area”. 
CORN 265. 

5:30 p.m. "The Thursday Thing”. Readings 
to by poet Theresa Kishkan. MACL 

6:30 p.m. 144. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Warriors. 
& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Theatre production of 
Fay and Michael Kanin’s adapta¬ 
tion of Rashomon. All seats are $4, 
with a $ 1 . discount for students 
and senior citizens Monday to 
Thursday. Phoenix Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Classical Association of Vancou¬ 
ver Island meeting. Dr. John L. 
Osborne, Department of History 
in Art, UVic, will give an illustrated 
lecture entitled: "Classical arid 
Medieval Monuments of Albania”. 
CORN 108. 


Friday, November 14th. 

12:30 p.m. Friday.music. Free noonhour 
voice concert. MUSIC BUILDING, 
RECITAL HALL. 

1:30 p.m. Faculty of Education meeting. 
MACL D288. 

3:00 p.m. Law Students Society Speakers 
Series. Hon. John Fraser, P.C., 
M.P., former Postmaster-General 
and Minister of the Environment. 
Begbie 159. All welcome, no 
charge. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. American Gigolo 
& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

7:00 p.m. Viking basketball game. Tip Off 
& Tournament. MCKI GYM. 

9:00 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Faculty Recital. Jaroslav Karlov- 
sky, viola, and Robin Wood, piano. 
Admission is $3. for adults and $2. 
for students and senior citizens. 
MUSIC BUILDING, RECITAL 
HALL. ♦ . 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Theatre production of 
Fay and Michael Kanin’s adapta¬ 
tion of Rashomon. All seats are $4, 
with a $ 1 . discount for students 
and senior citizens Monday to 
Thursday. Phoenix Theatre. 

Saturday, November 15th. 

9:30 a.m: Special Law Convocation. UNIV 
Auditorium. 

12:45 p.m. Field hockey game. UVic Vikettes 
vs. Sandpipers. At UVic. 

‘ 2:00 p.m. Volleyball game. UVic Vikings vs. 
Avis V. Club. MCKI GYM. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. American Gigolo 
& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

7:00 p.m. Vikings basketball. Tip Off Tourn- 
& ament. MCKI GYM. 

9:00 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Theatre production of 
Fay and Michael Kanin’s adapta¬ 
tion of Rashomon. All seats are $4, 
with a $ 1 . discount for students 
and senior citizens Monday to 
Thursday. Phoenix Theatre. 

Sunday, November 16th. 

1:00 p.m. Rugby game. Jutes vs. Saxons. At 
UVic. 

2:00 p.m. Volleyball game. UVic Vikings vs. 
Avis V. Club. MCKI GYM. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Around The 

only World In 80 Days. Admission 

charge. SUB Theatre. 

Monday, November 17th. 

Maltwood Gallery. Visual Arts Fall 
Show. Gallery hours are 10:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Monday to Friday 
and during evening events in the 
University Centre Auditorium. 
Continues until Dec. 4. 

1:00 p.m. Board of Governors meeting. 
Senate and Board room. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Breathless. Sub- 
& titles. Admission charge. SUB 

9:15 p.m. Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Theatre production of 
Fay and Michael Kanin’s adapta¬ 
tion of Rashomon. All seats are $4, 
with a $ 1 . discount for students 
and senior citizens Monday to 


Thursday. Phoenix Theatre. 

Tuesday, November 18th. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Theatre production of 
Fay and Michael Kanin’s adapta¬ 
tion of Rashomon. All seats are $4, 
with a $ 1 . discount for students 
and senior citizens Monday to 
Thursday. Phoenix Theatre. 

Wednesday, November 19th. 

12:30 p.m. Free lecture sponsored by the 
English Department. Dr. Shyamal 
Bagchee, English Department, 
UVic, will speak on " ‘Prufrock’: An 
Absurdist View Of The Poem”. 
CLER C316. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Picture 
& Show Man. Admission charge. 

9:15 p.m. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Free concert. Degree recital by 
Randall Weiss, violin, Master of 
Music. MUSIC BUILDING, RECI¬ 
TAL HALL. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Theatre production of 
Fay and Michael Kanin’s adapta¬ 
tion of Rashomon. All seats are $4, 
with a $ 1 . discount for students 
and senior citizens Monday to 
Thursday. Phoenix Theatre. 

Thursday, November 20th. 

5:30 p.m. “The Thursday Thing”. Readings 
to by poet Sean Virgo. No charge. 

6:30 p.m. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Heart Beat. Ad- 
81 mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Theatre production of 
Fay and Michael Kanin’s adapta¬ 
tion of Rashomon. All seats are $4, 
with a $ 1 . discount for students 
senior citizens Monday to 
Thursday. Phoenix Theatre. 

Friday, November 21st. 

12:30 p.m. Faculty of Human and Social 
to Development meeting. CORN 

1:25 p.m. 145. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour 
strings concert. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, RECITAL HALL. 

3:30 p.m. Faculty of Arts and Science meet¬ 
ing. ELLI 167. 

7:00 p.m. Basketball game. UVic Vikettes 
vs. Calgary. MCKI GYM. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Gilda Live. Ad- 
81 mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. University of Victoria Ensembles. 

"The Classics”, University of Vic¬ 
toria Wind Symphony, Jesse 
Read, conductor, with guest solo¬ 
ist. The program includes works 
by Mendelssohn, Hummel, Ross¬ 
ini, Beethoven, and Wagner. No 
charge. UNIV Auditorium. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Theatre production of 
Fay and Michael Kanin’s adapta¬ 
tion of Rashomon. All seats are $4, 
with a $ 1 . discount for students 
and senior citizens Monday to 
Thursday. Phoenix Theatre. 

8:30 p.m. Basketball game. UVic Vikings vs. 
Calgary. MCKI GYM. 
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